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Atomic Defense—How Much and Where? 


_——- 


Announcer: 


Tonight’s Town Meeting is com- 
i iag to you from the beautiful 
; modern community hall that serves 
| Fevittown, Long Island. Six years 
i; ago this wide plainland in the cen- 
t ter of Long Island was all potato 
{ elds. Today it is a garden resi- 
‘ dential area of 18,000 homes and 
4a population of 70,000. Residents 
4 are largely World War II veterans 
- and their families, but there are 
«many older and younger people, 
y with incomes ranging from $2,500 
(| to $20,000 a year. 
Levittown Hall is the center of 
y various activities, from Cub Scouts 
,and ‘teen canteens to political 
r callies, symphony concerts, and 
little theater productions. We are 
‘ originating here at the invitation 
of the Levittown Hall Advisory 
‘Council, a group of volunteers 
| sparking community activities, and 
) of the Levittown Tribune, a weekly 
jmewspaper that in its short life 
ihas won national recognition from 
\the profession for its news cover- 
age and service to Levittown. 
Now to preside as moderator for 
(tonight’s discussion, here is the 
\prominent New York attorney and 
international counsel, James F. 
(Murray, Jr. Mr. Murray. 


(Moderator Murray: 


_ The subject we discuss tonight 
sis our basic problem of survival. 
‘Despite the curtain of security 
ywhich necessarily veils many as- 
(pects of atomic defense, the Amer- 
“an people are profoundly aware 
what probably never before in their 
history have the energies of their 
ieeeatest scientific and _ military 
flesders been so engaged as now on 
whe study of defense against atomic 
erfare. The almost incomprehen- 
bee destructive power of new 
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weapons, particularly the hydro- 
gen bomb, compels us to recognize 
that there will be no time for sec- 
ond thoughts if war should strike. 

According to published reports, 
the overwhelming devastation of a 
successful atomic bomb, or hydro- 
gen bomb, raid might conceivably 
annihilate 20,000,000 of our peo- 
ple and reduce a great percentage 
of our industrial areas to rubble. 
Initially, when the United States 
stockpile of nuclear weapons pre- 
sumably outmatched Russia’s, when 
our air force seemed preponderant, 
and when possession of the hydro- 
gen bomb was a United States mo- 
nopoly, it was felt by some that 
the most effective defense to Soviet 
atomic aggression would be our 
immense power of instant retalia- 
tion. 

More recently, however, with 
Russia’s possible acquisition of the 
hydrogen bomb, her increasing ca- 
pacity to deliver it, this theory is 
now seriously questioned. Today 
the decision which faces our na- 
tion’s leaders involves many pos- 
sible courses of action—all of 
them costly and complex, none of 
them easy to achieve. Shall we 
enormously strengthen our air de- 
fense? Shall we increase our 
power of retaliation? Or should 
we attempt dispersal of our tar- 
gets and reduction of vulnerable 
areas? Or should we attempt all 
of these together? 

This evening, broadcasting from 
the Levittown Hall in the famous 
Long Island community, under the 
joint auspices of the Village Ad- 
visory Council and the Levittown 
Tribune, Town Meeting of the Air 
presents two of the nation’s most 
distinguished authorities to discuss 
this problem. 

Our first guest is Dr. James R. 


Killian, Jr., President of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Killian’s entire career has 
been spent with MIT. Upon grad- 
uation, he became managing editor 
of the MIT Technology Review, 
and became editor of that Review 
in 1930. Successively appointed 
executive assistant to the Presi- 
dent and later Vice President, Dr. 
Killian became head of the Insti- 
tute in 1948, the first alumnus to 
receive this appointment. His in- 
stitution now operates the Lincoln 
Laboratory for the three military 
services, a research establishment 
devoted to our air defense. Dr. 
Killian. 


Dr. Killian: 


I appear tonight, Mr. Murray, 
as an advocate of a stronger de- 
fense of our homeland against 
atomic attack, particularly a more 
effective defense against air attack. 
In arguing for a stronger air de- 
fense, I in no sense diminish the 
importance of our offensive power. 
I believe in a massive retaliatory 
offensive capability for our na- 
tion. Our defense against air at- 
tack, however, has fallen behind 
our offense. This fact, coupled 
with the well-known capability of 
the Soviets to produce atomic 
bombs, and even hydrogen bombs, 
gives a new and terrible urgency 
to the improvement of our de- 
fenses. We all know that there 
are technical means available to us 
greatly to improve our air defense 
and to do so without crippling in- 
creases in our defense budget. 

An adequate defense will not be 
inexpensive in any sense of the 
word. It will require sacrifice and 
substantial budgetary  readjust- 
ments, but I am personally con- 
vinced that a reasonable program 
of defense is within our economic 
capabilities and that it can be ac- 
complished without weakening our 


offensive power. There is no such 
thing as a perfect defense, and ne 
competent scientist or military ex: 
pert has proposed that we try tc 
achieve a perfect defense. 

There is an opportunity tc 
greatly improve our defense anc 
to improve it enough so that the 
effort and expenditure will be 
worth while in terms of the de 
terrent effects in the mind of ar 
aggressor and in terms of our hav’ 
ing better insurance, that a sneak 
attack would not destroy our mo: 
bilization base, upset the continu 
ity of our government, and leave 
America a cripple in substance anc 
in spirit. Happily I can report tc 
you that the scientists and engi’ 
neers of the nation are working 
effectively with the military anc 
with other parts of our govern 
ment to bring about an improve 
ment in our continental defens¢ 
which will represent a significan 
and practical advance in our mili 
tary strength. (Applause.) | 


| 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Dr 
Killian. Our second guest, Dr 
Arthur S. Flemming, was ap 


pointed by President Roosevelt, ii. 
1939, a member of the Civil Serv, 
ice Commission. From 1942 t 
1945, he served as a member co} 
the War Manpower Commissio: 
and in 1948 became the first alum 
nus and first layman to be electec 
head of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
He continued, however, to serv: 
the United States Government a 
a member of the Hoover Commis 
sion and since 1950 has been 
member of the International Civi 
Advisory Board of the United Nz 
tions. : 
Dr. Flemming is now on leay 
from his University post in = 
to direct the Office of Defens 
Mobilization. His responsibilitic 
include operating the National Di 
fense Administration, the Nation< 
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Security Resources Board, the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization and 
Wage Stabilization. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization will oversee 
economic and industrial mobiliza- 
tion in the event of all-out war. 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. 


Dr. Flemming: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Murray. The President of the 
United States, in a public statement 
on October 8, included the follow- 
ing two paragraphs: ‘The Soviets 
now possess a stockpile of atomic 
weapons, of conventional types, 
and we must furthermore conclude 
that the powerful explosion of Au- 
gust 12 last was produced by a 
weapon, or the forerunner of a 
weapon, of power far in excess of 
the conventional types. We there- 
fore conclude,” said the President, 
“that the Soviets now have the 
capability of atomic attack on us, 
and such capability will increase 
with the passage of time.” 

These facts underline the abso- 
lute necessity of this nation carry- 
ing forward its preparedness pro- 
gram in a vigorous and effective 
manner. There is the capability of 
an attack on continental United 
States. All of us hope and pray 
that it will never come, but if this 
hope should not materialize, all of 
us would regret our failure to take 
steps that can only be taken now, 
and that if taken can result in sav- 
ing lives and lessening destruction. 
We hear a great deal these days 
about continental defense. Conti- 
nental defense is made up of meas- 
ures designed: First, to prevent the 
arrival of attacks on targets; and 
second, to reduce the vulnerability 
of our nation to attack and to 
yercome the effects of damage 
#aused by attacks. 

I am not qualified to speak about 
“he military aspects of continental 
defense. By statute and by execu- 
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tive order, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization does have responsi- 
bilities, however, in the field of 
what we refer to as non-military 
defense. In this area, we believe 
that there are certain musts which 
we as a nation need to keep in 
mind. First, we must do everything 
we can to encourage the location 
of new industrial plants outside of 
target areas. Over 71 per cent of 
the industrial capacity on which 
we would rely in wartime, and 54 
per cent of the workers engaged in 
manufacturing are located in 50 
of our large metropolitan centers. 
Of the 190 facilities rated by the 
Department of Commerce as being 
of the highest importance for the 
defense effort, about one-half are 
located in probable target areas. 
Second, we must do everything 
possible to provide for protective 
construction in defense facilities 
that are located within target 
areas. Third, we must do all that 
we can to make our cities less de- 
sirable targets than they are at the 
present time, without at the same 
time reducing the efficiency of our 
industrial system. This can be 
done by doing those things now 
that will pay dividends in the fu- 
ture, even though, as we all hope, 
an attack does not come. Con- 
tinued progress, for example, in the 
elimination of slum areas will 
help to achieve this objective. 
Fourth, we must organize, train 
and equip ourselves, to meet dis- 
aster if it should come. All of us 
need to resolve to do more than 
we have to respond to the leader- 
ship of our Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, which is receiving 
vigorous and effective direction 
from Val Peterson, the former 
Governor of Nebraska, as well as 
the leadership of our state civil de- 
fense administration. Fifth, we 
must develop plans which will 


help us to bring about the rapid 
restoration of vital defense pro- 
duction if an attack should come. 
These measures can include the 
duplication and safe storage of im- 
portant records, plans and drawings; 
plans for succession of command 
in management; advance ar- 
rangements for transfer of produc- 
tion from damaged to undamaged 
plants; and emergency sources of 
supply for such vital items as our 
critical materials and machine 
tools. Non-military defense does 
not call for the expenditure of 
huge sums of money on the part 
of the government; it does call for 
a sense of urgency on the part of 
each one of us. We must not put 
our heads in the sand. We must 
come to grips in a realistic man- 
ner with the facts that have been 
presented to us by the President of 
the United States. (Applause.) 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Flemming. Dr. Flem- 
ming and Dr. Killian, I think that 
as we convene here tonight the 
question uppermost in the minds 
of the American people may be 
this: This very night, how vul- 
nerable are we in the United 
States to an atom bomb or hydro- 
gen bomb attack? Dr. Killian, 
would you care to comment on 


that? 


Dr. Killian: I will venture an 
answer to that question. If there 
should be a surprise attack on the 
United States next week, next 
month, or even within a year, it 
is my judgment that our defend- 
ing forces would be able to in- 
tercept and destroy a very small 
percentage of the invading planes. 
Now this is not adequate to pre- 
vent the delivery of atomic bombs. 
This is not adequate, in my judg- 
ment, to insure the continuity of 
our government or the maintenance 
of our vital industrial activity. It 


seems to me this is not adequate | 
to meet the problem that we face) 
at the present time. . 

Let me add quickly one othes) 
thing. I suspect that it is unlikely” 
that the Soviets are yet able or 
ready to launch this kind of fatal 
attack on the United States. It is” 
almost certain that within a few 
years, at most, however, that they) 
will be able to launch an attack) 
of this kind, unless our defenses) 
are enormously improved. 


Mr. Murray: Dr. Flemming. 


Dr. Flemming: It seems to me? 
as we think in terms of both the. 
military and non-military aspects 
of our defense program, that as) 
citizens we must keep in mind 
again the statement of the Presi-) 
dent, “That the Soviets now have 
the capability of atomic attack or) 
us and such capability will increase} 
with the passage of. time.’ Cer: 
tainly that statement provides the 
foundation for the development oJ) 
a sense of urgency on the part of) 
all of us in terms of developing an) 
effective, both military and non: 
military, defense program. 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, do yd 
believe that it is correct to as: 
sume, as many of our citizens do, 
that there is no possible defens 
against atomic attack? 


Dr. Killian: I believe this is an 
incorrect assumption, a great mis- 
apprehension. Certainly it is true 
there is no perfect defense, and 
no one can possibly promise the 
American people, or should prom. 
ise the American people, that a 
completely tight defense is pos. 
sible against atomic attack. Never- 
theless, it is possible substantially 
to improve our defenses and tc 
make a more manageable situation. 
to acomplish the kind of civilian 
reaction that Dr. Flemming ha 
spoken about. 


Dr. Flemming: I agree with Dr. 
Killian. It seems to me that we 
must not adopt a defeatist atti- 
tude on this particular matter. As 
Pve indicated in my opening com- 
ments, there are a great many 
things that we can do in the field 
of non-military defense which 
would certainly pay tremendous 
dividends if an attack should 
come. 


Mr. Murray: Do you gentlemen 
believe that it is feasible or pos- 
sible to erect around the area of 
importance in continental United 
States a real screen, either a radar 
screen or a screen of defense, 
which would justify the enormous 
expenditure involved ? 


Dr. Flemming: I would certainly 
want Dr. Killian to address him- 
self to that question because of the 
time and thought that he and his 
associates have given to that par- 
ticular problem. 


Dr. Killian: I think it interesting 
that an announcement was made 
recently, with the approval of the 
Department of Defense, that three 
pilot stations had been built in 
the Arctic to study the problem of 
a radar defensive screen in the 
North. It is my judgment at the 
present time that such a screen 
may be feasible economically, tech- 
nically, and from the military 
point of view. 


Mr. Murray: Dr. Killian, speak- 
ing of projects which have been 
instituted, as you know, there are 
a great many organizations pres- 
ently at work, and I feel that the 
American public possibly would 
uke to have additional information 
and evaluation on some of them. 
For example, Lincoln and East 

giver projects, would you care to 
/omment and explain to us the 
sope of these projects? 


-Dr. Killian: I would be happy to 
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comment upon them, not necessar- 
ily upon their scope. Project Lin- 
coln is the assigned activity of what 
is known as the Lincoln Labora- 
tory, which is a laboratory oper- 
ated for the three military services, 
the air force being the contract- 
ing agency. The Lincoln Labora- 
tory is devoted to solving some of 
the technical problems of air de- 
fense. It is a continuing project; 
it is not devoted to any one par- 
ticular aspect of the air defense 
problem; it works both on com- 
ponents and on systems; it is a 
sustained scientific and engineering 
effort to find better solutions to 
this problem. 


There have been several other 
aspects of this study related to the 
Lincoln Laboratory but not a con- 
tinuing part of it. One of them 
is the Summer Study Group which 
was a special ad hoc temporary un- 
dertaking and looked at the prob- 
lem of early warning. That was 
not the Lincoln Laboratory at that 
time. The East River Project was 
another independent study that 
was conducted under the auspices 
of the army and by the Associ- 
ated Universities, Inc., which op- 
erates the Brookhaven Laboratory 
near here. This was a study of the 
broad problem of civil defense. 


Dr. Flemming: Mr. Murray, I 
think that we should underline the 
fact that that East River Project, 
in effect, dealt with some of these 
basic problems in the field of non- 
military defense, to which I’ve re- 
ferred, and I think Dr. Killian’s 
answers to this particular question 
should underline the fact that, con- 
trary to the impression that is 
sometimes created, this government 
is doing something about conti- 
nental defense, is spending money 
on continental defense. The fact 
of the matter is during the present 
fiscal year, the year that ends June 


30, 1954, the Federal Government 
will spend approximately four 
billion dollars in the field of con- 
tinental defense. 


Dr. Killian: May I enter this, 
Mr. Murray, because I think cer- 
tain other important footnotes are 
indicated here. I would like to add 
to what you say that the Federal 
Government has been and is doing 
a great deal to improve our air de- 
fense, our continental defense at 
the present time. There have been 
widespread misconceptions that the 
scientific group in this country has 
been at loggerheads with the 
military group and with the gov- 
ernment. That is certainly not the 
case. There is an extraordinary 
collaboration and co-operation 
going on at the present time to 
try to solve this problem, all along 
the line. 

Dr. Flemming: That is certainly 
true and that applies not only to 
collaboration between the scientific 
community in the government, it 
also applies to collaboration be- 
tween the so-called civilian agen- 
cies of the government and the 
Defense Department. I know it 
has been my experience during the 
past eight months that we have 


had just the finest kind of co- 
operation with the Defense De- 
partment. There is an awareness 


of the existence of this problem, 
and the problem itself has been 
given very careful and thoughtful 
attention at the highest level. 

Mr. Murray: That is certainly 
very heartening information to 
hear. Dr. Killian, did you have a 
further comment that you wanted 
to make? 

Dr. Killian: Yes, I do. There has 
also been the frequent statement 
made that Project Lincoln, or the 
Lincoln Laboratory, or the Summer 
Study Group, has recommended the 
expenditures of astronomical sums 


of money. Some of the figures have’ 
been 20 billion dollars for a radar! 
screen. I saw one figure quoted in 
a newspaper that it had recom-) 
mended 150 billion dollars. No- 
such recommendations have been 
made. These figures have no rela-_ 
tion to reality at the present time. | 


Dr. Flemming: I think, Mr. Mur- 
ray, that it is very, very important 
to clear up that particular point, 
and I am glad that Dr. Killian has. 


Mr. Murray: I am happy that 
we have had that clarified. Here 
is another point, Dr. Flemming, 
that perhaps you might be able to 
clarify for us. Earlier, you men-; 
tioned the necessity of immediate 
examination of the possibility of, 
dispersal of our industrial cen- 
ters. Is this feasible? Would it 
not require complete decentraliza- 
tion of our great urban area? 


Dr. Flemming: It seems to m 
that the question that you raise} 
there is a very basic one and a 
very important one, and it suggest 
this, that the non-military defense 
program is a complex program and 
could very easily be carried to ri- 
diculous extremes, and the govern- 
ment does not advocate and, as 
far as I know, never has advocated; 
that that should be done. On this 
question of dispersal, I think it is 
important for us to keep in mind 
the fact that already a good deal 
has been done. 

For example, since 1950, or since 
the outbreak of the Korean. con- 
flict, over 80 per cent of the new 
plants built in connection with our 
defense program, costing a million 
dollars or more and which receive 
some government incentive in the 
form of a rapid tax amortization, 
have been built on dispersed lo- 
cations. In other words, industry 
generally, as it has faced the prob- 
lem of building new plants, has 
recognized the existence of this 
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problem, has responded to the lead- 
ership of the Federal Government 

and to the incentives that the Fed- 

eral Government has provided. 


Mr. Murray: In line with that, 
Dr. Flemming, is it possible to 
identify, at least in a general way, 
what you might describe as the pri- 
mary target areas in the United 
States which should receive this 
attention ? 

Dr. Flemming: The Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has de- 

_ fined those target areas, and if any- 
one is interested in finding out 
whether or not a particular area 
has been identified in that way, all 
he needs to do is get in touch with 
his local civil defense administra- 
tor or the state civil defense ad- 
ministrator, and that information 
can be provided. 

Mr. Murray: Do you find, gentle- 
men, that the public at large is 
excessively apathetic about the 
problems of non-military defense 
in this regard? 

Dr. Flemming: I'll take that first. 
I think my over-all answer to that 
would be zo. I feel that too many 
people have talked about the 
apathy on the part of the public. 
Personally, I don’t sense that kind 
of apathy; I sense a real concern. 
I sense an eagerness to get facts, 
and I sense a willingness to act 
in an intelligent way on the basis 
of those facts. I think it is to the 
credit of the American people that 
they are not panicky about the 
whole situation. They are asking 
for facts; they are asking for lead- 
ership; they are willing to respond 
™ that leadership. 

& Mr. Murray: Do you agree, Dr. 
Killian? 

* Dr. Killian: I think the an- 
_ouncement that there was a ther- 

“o-nuclear explosion in Russia has 

“apne much to get rid of the apathy 


that might have existed. I think 
also that the American people will 
respond to leadership and informa- 
tion, and if they are provided with 
adequate information, if they are 
provided with leadership and how 
to meet these problems, they will 
do so. 

Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, each 
week Town Meeting presents a 
complete up-to-date reference 
work, a handsome twenty-volume 
set of the American People’s En- 
cyclopedia to a listener who sub- 
mits the most provocative and 
timely question pertinent to the 
subject under discussion. Now to- 
night’s question comes from Miss 
Jane P. Reinl of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Miss Reinl’s question 
is: “Isn’t there a danger that a 


concentrated effort for complete 
atomic defense might make us 
neglect other equally important 


projects and lull us into the same 
kind of false security as the French 
had in 1939 behind their Maginot 
Line?” Dr. Killian. 

Dr. Killian: May I take this, be- 
cause I think the so-called Maginot 
Line complex has become almost 
a cliche that is extremely mislead- 
ing in dealing with this problem. 
What is the Maginot Line? A 
Maginot Line is a weapon system 
or defensive system that can be 
outflanked, a defensive system in 
which too much dependence is put. 
It seems to me that if we put all 
our eggs in the offensive basket, 
if we depend wholly upon offense, 
that would be a Maginot 
Line complex, if you will. It seems 
to me we need balanced military 
forces, and I don’t think that hav- 
ing an adequate defense along with 
a wholly adequate offense has 
anything to do with a Maginot 
Line. 


Mr. Dr. 


Murray: Flemming, 


what is your feeling on that ques- 
tion? 

Dr. Flemming: I certainly agree 
completely. I think that we are 
always in danger of getting into a 
frame of mind where we think in 
terms of either or, and in reality as 
we deal with this very basic prob- 
lem we are thinking in terms of 
both and. We can’t afford to let 
up on any aspect of our defense 
program, nor of course can we 
afford to let up on, for example, 
one problem for which our office 
has responsibility—the broadening 
and the strengthening of our mobil- 
ization base, so that we would be 
ready to go into all-out produc- 
tion in the event of war. 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, just on 
that point, do you think that it is 
economically or technologically 
possible to have an effective bal- 
ance as soon as possible between 
our offensive and defensive forces? 


Dr. Killian: I would venture an 
answer to that without having any 
inside information whatsoever 
about the enormous problem of 
budget planning for the Federal 
Government, but it seems to me 
that it will be possible for us to 
substantially improve our defenses 
at the present time within our eco- 
nomic means. If we can’t, it seems 
to me that we have got to do it 
anyway, but I think that we can. 


* 


Dr. Flemming: Mr. Murray and) 
Dr. Killian, as you know, that ba+ 
sic problem is a problem that) 
those of us who are in the Execu- 
tive branch of the government are 
being called upon to come to grips’ 
with right now as we work on the! 
matter of the President’s budget. 
for 1955. Obviously I am not in 
a position to indicate where we 
are in those particular delibera- 
tions, but when the President’s’ 
budget message is submitted to the’ 
Congress, the country will have a. 
very clear idea, in my judgment, 
of the kind of program that we 
are going to follow and the rea- 
sons for that prorgam. 


Dr. Killian: I would like to add 
just one further comment upon this 
—that because of the great misap- 
prehensions about the cost of air 
defense, I think we have been mis- 
led in the feeling that it is an eco- 
nomic impossibility. I don’t think 
that is true. 


Dr. Flemming: Correct. 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, we have 
come to the most stimulating por- 
tion of our Town Meeting of the 
Air, wherein we recognize ques- 
tions from the audience directed 
to either or both of you. Are we 
ready for the first question? Would, 
you tell us to whom your ques: 


tion is directed, sir? 


QUESTIONS; PLEASE! | 


Questioner: I would like to 
address my question to Dr. Flem- 
ming. You mentioned, sir, that 
we must do everything to encour- 
age the location of new industrial 
plants outside of target areas. Do 
you consider Nassau or Long Is- 
land with its vast industrial pro- 
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gram outside of a major target 


area? | 


'Dr. Flemming: 1am afraid that 
I am not well enough acquainted 
with local geography to answer 
your question specifically. The 
basic federal standard is that such 
plants, these new plants that we 


have been talking about, should 
be located ten miles from industrial 
or population concentration, and 
those industrial or population con- 
centrations are, in turn, identified 
by local dispersion committees, 
made up of representatives of 
labor, management and the public. 


Mr. Murray: May I have the 
next question, please? 


Questioner: My question is for 
Dr. Killian. As you have indi- 
cated tonight, Dr. Killian, varying 
estimates of the cost of a complete 
Lincoln Radar warning system 
range from 300 million to 100 
billion dollars. What would be 
your estimate for a complete sys- 
tem of this sort for this country? 


Dr. Killian: 1 am afraid that 
this kind of estimate will have to 
be one of those things included 
in the President’s budget presented 
to Congress. 


Mr. Murray: May I have the 
next question, please? 


Questioner: My question is to 
Dr. Flemming. Dr. Flemming, if 
as you say there is a crying need 
for everyone’s participation in civil 
defense, why is the civil defense 
federal appropriation so meager? 


Dr. Flemming: Well, it seems 
to me that situation will be recti- 
fied to some extent as a result of 
the kind of leadership that the 
civil defense program is receiving 
now from Governor Peterson. But 
let me put it this way. I do not 
think that the Congress will re- 
spond and provide the funds that 
may be necessary for a civil de- 
fense program until the citizens of 
jacal communities come to grips 
ewith the problems in their com- 
fmunities, seek to work out solu- 
#ons to those problems, find that 
they are going to need some assist- 
‘ence if they are going to work 
them out adequately, and begin to 
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ask the Federal Government for 
assistance. 

We have had too much in the 
past of presenting a program to 
the Congress from the top and 
expecting Congress to accept it. 
The time has come for a program 
to come from the grass roots. 
May I emphasize and underline 
the fact that I believe that local 
communities must seek to come 
to grips with and work out solu- 
tions to these problems themselves 
and then turn to the Federal 
Government for such assistance as 
may be needed in addition to that. 


Questioner; Dr. Flemming, I 
happen to be the Deputy Director 
of Civil Defense in this community. 
We have studied this problem very 
extensively, and we find the posi- 
tion is im reverse to your thesis 
on the subject. We find that we 
cannot get aid from the local 
community until such time as the 
Federal Government shows some 
sign, and you will admit even 
recently the Federal Government 
made no active step toward giving 
a larger appropriation to civil 
defense. In fact, on the contrary, 
they rejected a larger appropria- 
tion. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, let me 
suggest this, and J think your 
question is a very good one. It 
seems to me that the way we 
have to get at it is for the Federal 
Government to work co-operatively 
with the state governors and with 
the mayors of our cities in de- 
veloping a program that all of us 
are agreed upon and then put it 
before our respective legislative 
bodies, whether it is the city coun- 
cil, the state legislature, or the 
Congress. And President Eisen- 
hower has taken real leadership 
in that area. 

As you know, he has called all 
the governors in, discussed with 


them problems in this particular 
area. He has recently issued a call 
for a meeting of approximately, I 
think it is, 175 mayors to come 
into Washington, to work with us 
co-operatively in developing plans 
that we can all agree on, that we 
can all get back of. When we 
do that I am sure that we will 
get the proper response. 


‘Mr. Murray: 
on my left. 


The young lady 


Questioner: My question is for 
Dr. Flemming. If our defense 
planners really believe in the 
vulnerability of target areas, why 
not begin dispersing them before 


the crisis is upon us? 


Dr. Flemming: Well, I think 
the answer to that is that the 
Federal Government believes that 
they should be dispersed before 
the crisis is upon us, keeping the 
whole thing within what I might 
refer to as reasonable bounds. 
That is why the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided the incentive of 
rapid tax amortization to the per- 
son who is planning to build a 
new plant and who is willing to 
build that new plant outside the 
target zone. The fact of the matter 
is, except under very exceptional 
circumstances, we will not provide 
rapid tax amortization to a de- 
fense plant unless it is built out- 
side of the target zone. We feel 
that real progress has been made 
in that direction and that continu- 
ing progress will be made. 

Mr. Murray: Dr. Killian wishes 
to comment also on that question. 

Dr. Killian; May I simply inject 
this comment and thought. That 
this whole plan for dispersing in- 
dustry may make a wonderful con- 
tribution to the better planning of 
our cities in the long run, and 
city planners who are looking at 
this problem are very much in 


favor of the kind of dispeeaall 
that can result from the kind of 
program that Dr. Flemming) 
describes. 

Dr. Flemming: Along that line, 
that bears out a statement that’ 
General Otto Nelson, who headed) 
up this East River project, made 
just the other day when he co 
non-military measures are as im-% 
portant to better peacetime living! 
as they are essential for our na- 
tional security. That is one of the 
things I like about this non-~ 
military defense program. It has} 
really two objectives in mind. 

Mr. Murray: The next question 
from the gentleman in the brown 
jacket. 


Questioner: Dr. Killian, I ama 
radio announcer, and only today 
I read a release over the air that 
—it really came from the civil 
defense headquarters — cautioned 
that certain attacks could not be 
detected by radar. Now what 
could the public accept as a pos- 
sible remedy in face of that state- 
ment? 


Mr. Killian: J think the prob- 
able answer is to make sure that 
we are carrying on the research 
that will make it possible to 
detect airplanes coming in by radar, 


Questioner: I just wanted to 
elaborate on that for just a mo- 
ment, and that was that you di 
make some mention about the radar 
detection before, and I though 
in view of this inadequacy of 
radar, what are we to accept as 
a possible solution? 


Dr. Killian; We are to accept 
the best research we can get from 
a sustained effort to make sure 
that we do have radar that can 
detect planes. 


Mr. Murray: The lady in the 
front, please. 


Questioner: Dr. Flemming, 1] 
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would like to ask you how can 
you say that dispersing industrial 
centers will be a practical future 
undertaking, when the next bomb 
may possibly destroy a continent? 


Dr. Flemming: Well, of course, 
that raises a very technical prob- 
‘em as to just what it may or may 
not do. Dr. Killian is in a much 
Setter position to comment on that 
than I am. I think I will ask him 
to comment on it from a techni- 
cal and scientific point of view. 


Dr. Killian: J am not a scien- 
tist; I have no special competence 
in this field. I only know what I 
read in the papers, but I’ve never 
read any statement that a whole 
continent could be wiped out by 
any atomic bomb. 


Nor have I. 


Do we have an- 


Dr. Flemming: 


Mr. Murray: 
other question? 


This is addressed 
to Dr. Killian. The question is, is 
the government spending what 
you would regard as an adequate 
amount on technical defense—that 
is, to provide the maximum secu- 
rity that we feel we ought to have? 


Dr. Killian: 1 frankly don’t 
know the answer to that question. 
I am very much interested in what 
Dr. Flemming has said about our 
total expenditures at the present 
time. I think I would have to say 
that at the present time I don’t 
think we are spending enough, 
but what is being planned and 
what we have got to do is an- 
other question. 


Questioner: 


Mr. Murray: Another question, 
please. 
~ Questioner: 1 would like to ask 


his question of Dr. Flemming. 
in school we are taught what to 
to in case of an atom bomb attack. 
“Slow can we teach our parents 


, Phat to do? (Laughter) 
gx 


oS 
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Mr. Murray: There you are, 
Dr. Flemming. Get out of that 
one. 


Dr. Flemming: That is a very, 
very good question, and I think it 
is a very practical and a very 
relevant question. My response to 
it would be, as one who sits around 
the dinner table from time to time 
and is instructed by five children 
from time to time, I just simply 
say to you, “Keep at it, and you'll 
get results.” (Applause) 


Mr. Murray: I think we have 
time for one more question. 
Questioner: I would like to 


change the subject and ask Dr. 
Flemming what important part 
could atomic energy play during 
peacetime? 


Dr. Flemming: Jam not an ex- 
pert in the field of atomic energy, 
but you undoubtedly noticed, as 
I did, the newspaper accounts of a 
very significant talk that was made 
by one of the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Com- 
missioner Murray, just a few days 
ago in which he began to open up 
for all of us the possibilities, as 
far as the use of atomic energy 
for construction peacetime purposes 
is concerned. And I think it is 
significant to note that this govern- 
ment of ours is committed to doing 
everything it possibly can to bring 
about the development of atomic 
energy so that we can use it for 
peacetime constructive purposes. 
Possibly Dr. Killian would like to 
comment on it. 


Mr. Murray: In 
Doctor, if you please. 


Dr. Killian: Atomic power isn’t 
the only way in which atomic 
energy can be used for peacetime 
purposes. It is being used and 
has been used for a long time 
to improve our health, to help the 
doctor solve a lot of problems. 


15 seconds, 


{ 
We should all remember that there town Hosts Committee—especially 
are these kinds of uses, too. Mrs. Annamay Keeler, Richard) 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very Geruso, Coleman Parsons and Hal | 


much, Dr. Flemming and Dr. Kil- Studer—and Robert Abrams, pub- 


lian. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC. 


ATOMIC POWER—MILITARY AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
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Our thanks to the Levit-  lisher of the Levittown Tribune. 
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Background Questions 


How vulnerable is the U. S. today to atomic or hydrogen attack? , 
Is the contention that there is no defense against atomic attack cor- 
rect? 

Is offense the best defense in atomic warfare? 

a. Since we renounce the offensive, must we substitute the ability 
to retaliate? 

b. Given two powerful nations, do atomic weapons confer a 
potentially decisive advantage on the one which strikes first and 
without warning? 

Can we have an effective balance between offensive and defensive | 

forces? What is the basis for hostility between proponents of a 

stronger SAC and the advocates of more air defense? Does one 

preclude the other? Is the root of the tension the division of 
available funds? 

According to Dr. Lloyd Berkner, “Early in 1951 scientists close to 

military problems began to realize that a series of technological 

break-throughs had occurred that might make a sound defense rea- 
sonable and possible.’ Do you agree? What constitutes a “sound” 
defense? 

What are Projects Lincoln and East River? Evaluate their sig- 

nificance. 

Are an air warning (radar) net and automatic air defense communi- 

cations system feasible projects? Is an attack-proof air screen 

possible ? 

Have we an adequate interceptor force to combat Soviet long- 

range bombers? How large is adequate? How much protection 

can this type of operation afford? 

Is industrial dispersion to protect our productive facilities feasible? 

Is decentralization of large urban areas necessary to protect our 

population ? 

a. What type of government and industrial planning is needed to 
facilitate such programs ? 

b. Must target zone areas be redefined in the light of the H-bomb? 

Are people excessively apathetic about civilian defense? If so, is 

this because of the magnitude of the problem? 

What are the primary target areas in the U.S.? Which areas 

should receive priority in defense plans? 

Can we devise our military and civilian defense plans as a single 

nation? Or, must an adequate defense system encompass the North 

American continent? the entire Western world? 

Could an elaborate defense system, even if not foolproof, increase 

the costs of a Soviet attack to a prohibitive level? What would 

such a defense system cost us? 
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Is it sufficient policy just to try and keep ahead in the race for 

stockpiles of atomic weapons? 

Have we fully comprehended and evaluated all of the social, eco- 

nomic and political problems atomic warfare has created? 

Must we devise an over-all nuclear strategy, clearly related to our 

policy objectives and diplomatic strategy? 

Is the contention that American air atomic power is the main 

deterrent to Soviet aggression correct? Or, is the main deterrent 

America’s over-all industrial power, fully mobilized ? 

What is the significance of our renunciation of the initiative in any 

future atomic war policy formation? 

a. Can we, under any circumstances, assume that the Kremlin 
possesses the same inner prohibitions which rule out a sudden 
aggressive attack? 

b. Will overconcentration on defense of the American continent 
imply the abandonment of our allies? 

c. Are we in danger of succumbing to ‘Maginot line thinking”? 

Should we restore the wartime atomic partnership with Britain 

and Canada? 

Have we tended to equate secrecy with security in our atomic 

policy? If so, is this question correct? 

a. Is all atomic secrecy in the national interest? Have we kept 
things from the American people and our allies that they should 
know and that the Russians already know? 

b. Has atomic secrecy hampered or helped the development of our 
air and civil defense? 

c. How candid can our government be with the atomic facts of 
life before we have a firm national policy encompassing these 
facts? 

d. Can the heads of Western European defense possibly draw 
intelligent defense plans without some knowledge of nuclear 
weapons ? 

Will atomic defense measures require reversal of our present 

policy of trimming defense expenditures? 

Can we strike a balance between national solvency and national 

survival? Or, must we choose between atomic defense and a 

balanced budget? 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 2) 


director of their publication The Technology Review and advanced to the 
position of editor in 1930. Nine years later he was appointed Executive 
Assistant to the President, and later Vice President of M.I.T. Dr. Killian 
assumed the Presidency of the Institute in 1948, the first alumnus to receive 
this appointment. 4 ‘ 

As an administrator, it has been his aim to provide a professional educa- 
tion in the fields of science in such a way that the graduate will have depth 
as well as breadth. ‘‘Engineers in industry,’ Dr. Killian has said, ‘‘usually 
are placed in highly specialized positions. If they have not absorbed in 


“their college background the impetus to broaden themselves there is a 
1%, 


tendency to become increasingly specialized. If we can supply that impetus 
we will create leaders.’’ ' ; 

Dr. Killian is a former vice president of the American Society for 
Engineering Education, a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He is the author of numerous articles in the fields of engineering 


4 . . . . 

\ ye ducation and administration. 
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